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[Since the last issue of the Classical Journal two noted American classicists 
have dropped out of our ranks. In honor of these departed scholars who have 
in different spheres done so much for the promotion of the higher learning in 
America we present the following brief memorial tributes.] 

WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN 

On the evening of June 15 Professor William Watson Goodwin 
passed peacefully away at his home in Cambridge. He was the 
oldest of American classical scholars, the last representative of 
that great generation, dear to Harvard men, of which Child, Lane, 
and Norton were elder members. His quiet end was a fitting 
close to a long and noble life. It seemed appropriate that his 
funeral should be held during Commencement week, making a 
part of the solemn festival of the University with which he had 
been so closely bound. 

By birth and association Professor Goodwin was connected 
with three centers of New England's spiritual life — Plymouth, 
Concord, and Cambridge. He was born in 183 1 at Concord where 
his father was minister of the First Church; his mother died in 
his infancy, and after his father's death in 1836 he lived with his 
grandparents in Plymouth. Thus his boyhood was spent in the 
place founded by his ancestors and under the most potent New 
England influences. Here he prepared for Harvard College, 
which he entered in 1847. The two years following his graduation 
he spent in private teaching and study, but in 1853 ^ e went to 
Europe, where he studied at the universities of Gottingen, Berlin, 
and Bonn, taking his Doctor's degree at Gottingen in 1855. After 
a year of travel in Italy and Greece, a part of the time in company 
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with his classmate, the late Professor W. F. Allen, he returned in 
1856 to Harvard as tutor in Greek and Latin. When Felton 
was chosen president of the University in i860, Mr. Goodwin 
was elected his successor in the Eliot professorship of Greek litera- 
ture. Forty-one years he held this office in active service until 
his retirement in 1901 as Eliot professor emeritus, and then he 
continued for some time his instruction in Plato and Aristotle. 
He was also an Overseer from 1903 to 1909. Mr. Goodwin thus 
served Harvard University for fifty-six years as tutor, professor, 
professor emeritus, and overseer; his entire official connection 
as student and teacher covered a span of sixty-five years, broken 
only by the few years following his graduation. During the long 
period of his service he assisted in the significant educational 
changes which were brought to pass, being from the first one of 
the ardent supporters of the plans to allow students a freer choice 
of studies; and he contributed to the growth and influence of the 
University by his counsel and practical wisdom as well as by that 
great learning and noble nature which made for him a place apart 
in the minds of all who knew him. He was pre-eminently a Hel- 
lenist, and on his attainments in that field his permanent reputa- 
tion rests. When but twenty-nine he published his Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, which for a full half-century 
has been the standard work for English-speaking students. Only 
the few who are familiar with the history of syntactical studies 
can understand today the service which this book did in substitut- 
ing reason, clearness, and precision for the metaphysical specula- 
tions which were still rife in the middle of the last century in spite 
of the teachings of Madvig and others. To these scholars Mr. 
Goodwin made full and generous acknowledgment of his indebted- 
ness; but his own contribution was large. Furthermore, he pos- 
sessed unusual skill in formulating principles clearly and exactly, 
so that the forms of statement which he adopted in i860 have long 
been the commonplaces of students and scholars. In 1870 his 
Greek Grammar appeared, which displayed the same qualities as 
his Moods and Tenses. 

But Mr. Goodwin was a grammarian in the ancient rather than 
the modern sense. Aeschylus, Pindar, Thucydides, Plato, and 
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Aristotle were the authors whom he especially chose to expound. 
A long series of pupils gladly recall his profound knowledge, his 
keen insight, his genuine appreciation of the value of the literature 
with which he was dealing, the beauty of his renderings, and his 
clear and stimulating exposition. Complete as was his knowledge 
of what other men had thought and said on a particular question, 
his classes knew that he gave them his own views, matured by 
careful thought, and not mere borrowings from other men. Dull 
indeed was the pupil who did not carry away from Mr. Goodwin's 
classroom new concepts of the scholar's aim and new ideals of 
the teacher's office. In the difficult field of Athenian law he was 
also at home, as his editions of Demosthenes' On the Crown and 
Against Midias attest; and his essays in the former work, as well 
as his papers on the battle of Salamis, show his interest and skill 
in historical studies. Of his occasional writings it is unnecessary 
here to speak. They were not numerous; but all his work had 
the same high qualities which secured him early his unquestioned 
place among scholars. 

From his student days Mr. Goodwin was interested in archae- 
ology. When the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
was founded in 1882, he was naturally chosen as its first director. 
"When Goodwin consented to accept the directorship," wrote 
Professor Norton on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the School, "we knew that the success of the undertaking was 
assured." In recognition of his interest in Greece he was made 
Knight of the Greek Order of the Redeemer. Many academic honors 
came to him. Amherst, Columbia, Yale, Chicago, and Harvard at 
home, Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh abroad, conferred their 
honorary degrees; and in 1905, fifty years after his promotion to 
the doctorate, Gottingen gracefully renewed his degree. He was 
chosen president of the American Philological Association in 187 1 
and in 1884 and was president of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in 1903. He was a foreign member of the German 
Archaeological Institute of Berlin, an honorary member of the 
Hellenic Society of London, of the Philological Society of Cam- 
bridge, England, of the Archaeological Society and the Academy of 
Science of Athens, and of the Hellenic Society of Constantinople. 
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His learning and his honors he bore with great modesty, often 
disclaiming knowledge and declining credit when other men knew 
that they were his. Pretence, display, and all insincerity he 
detested. Kindliness, gracious dignity, and a natural nobility 
marked him all his life. To have acquaintance with him was 
a boon; to be admitted to the closer circle of his friendship was 
an ennobling privilege. His friends were many both in America 
and abroad. Few men have been more loved, and few have so 
deserved men's affection. In recent years he seldom went abroad, 
so that younger men had little chance to meet him; but visitors 
at his home found the same cordial welcome as before. Like a 
Homeric king he sat by his fireside, giving gracious hospitality 
to those who came. He was full of interest in the world, especially 
in that academic world which had been his so long. His fund of 
recollections was inexhaustible, and no man was ever more delight- 
ful in reminiscence than he. This, however, is not the place or 
time for personal recollections of one so lately gone; but all of 
Mr. Goodwin's friends will hold their memories of him the more 
precious now that they cannot be enlarged. 

Clifford H. Moore 



HAROLD WHETSTONE JOHNSTON 

On Monday, June 17, Harold Whetstone Johnston, professor 
of Latin in the Indiana University, suddenly passed from life. 
Born March 19, 1859, he was at the very acme of his strength and 
usefulness. In recognition not only of his reputation as a Latin 
scholar and his wide influence as a teacher, but also of his prominent 
position in the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
the editors of this Journal have set apart a page to his memory. 

Professor Johnston was graduated from Illinois College in 
1879, at the age of twenty, with the highest honors of his class. 
A brilliant student in all departments, he showed especial aptitude 
for the classical languages, which were then the backbone of the 
curriculum. As an undergraduate he had probably read more 
extensively in the classical authors than the average undergraduate 
today who " specializes" in Greek and Latin. At graduation he 



